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SHAPE OF THIHGS TO 
GOiE IH THE AIR 

Across the Atlantic in less than 2 hours 

Will boys and girls at school increase in the speed of air travel 
today live to go on trips to the round the Earth itself. “Jet- 

powered transport planes will step 


fVlE^MAID WHO IS 
AiF^AID OF MICE 

But she and her husband face the sharks 



planets? Captain Eddie Ricken- 
hacker thinks so. Addressing The 
Institute of Transport the other 
day, he said : “In the span of this 
next half century of aviation, 
space ships may become common¬ 
place for interplanetary traveL 
With luxurious accommodation for 
1500 to 2000 passengers, they will 
use atomic power, and will have 
practically unlimited range. In 
fact, space ships 50 years hence 
will be semi self-sustaining planets, 
in themselves.” 

Captain Rickenbacker, chairman 
of the U.S. Eastern Airlines, and a 
First World War ace, has the right 
to be taken seriously. For, as he 
pointed out, his predictions some 
30 years ago of the aviation pro¬ 
gress then to be expected in the 
next 25 years “sounded to many 
like the outpourings pf an un¬ 
balanced mind.” Y'et several of 
these predictions fell far short of 
what has actually taken place. 

Today he foresees a tremendous 


up from today’s 600 miles an hour 
to 2500 miles per hour or more,” 
he said. “With these we will be 
able to cross the American conti¬ 
nent in little more than an hour, 
span the Atlantic in less than two, 
and circle the globe in scarcely ten 
hours. Fleets of atomic-powered 
airliners, flying at hypersonic 
speeds, will make available to all 
people, everywhere, economical, 
comfortable, and convenient air 
trajisportation, as well as the 
safest means of travel.” 

Another of his forecasts is of 
atomic-powered helicopiers carry¬ 
ing up to 100. passengers at the 
speed of present-day propeller- 
driven transport aircraft, and of 
city streets bridged over to pro¬ 
vide landing places for them. 


Lizard’s-eye view 

This unusual pet, a baby iguana 
lizard, makes an unusual picture 
while posing on his young 
master’s head in New York. 


By Peter London 

TELEVISION has brought 
many real life adventurers 
to our screens in the past few 
years. But few have quite the 
appeal of Hans and Lotte 
Hass, the underwater photo¬ 
graphers, explorers, and 
scientists. 

There is a storybook quality 
about their films. They take us 
into an eerie, thrilling world 
under the sea, bringing sharks, 
whales, and other strange 
marine creatures swimming 
almost into our living rooms. 

And their television films 
have a real-life mermaid— 
Lotte Hass, who is wife, secre¬ 
tary, photographer, diver all 
in one. 

I once sat next to Lotte while 
one of their films was being 
shown. When the lights went up 
it was difficult to realise that the 
beautiful girl in the smart gown 
beside me was the same person 
as the diving-helmeted mermaid 
on the screen. 

To most of us the life of an 
underwater explorer seems fascina¬ 
ting but terrifyingly dangerous. 
But Hans and Lotte treat the risks 
with cool scientific detachment. 
They calculate the risks, but they 
never ignore them. 

Narrow escapes 

Hans has only twice been bitten 
by a shark, but three times he has 
had narrow escapes. He main¬ 
tains that the shark is really a 
coward. It will attack when 
frightened and it will attack if it 
smells blood, which is why Hans 
and Lotte are careful not to get 
scratched by coral when in shark 
waters. 

Narrow escapes ? If pressed 
hard, Hans will admit to one or 
two awkward moments. Once, for 
example, when Lotte became en¬ 
tangled in lighting cable and her 
air supply was cut off. Hans 
dived down to find her and got 
her to the surface just in time. 

Moment of fear 

Lotte admits to one moment of 
acute fear. It occurred in the 
Caribbean when several of the 
expedition members were making 
tape recordings of vibrations and 
sounds made by fish. When every¬ 
one was to surface at an agreed 
signal, one of their number was 
missing. It was cameraman 
Johnny Hodges. 

Lotte says that when she 
noticed one man was missing, she 
thought it was Hans. Then her 
husband called to her: “ It’s 

Johnny, I’m going down again.” 

They recovered Johnny’s body, 
but hours of artificial respiration 
failed. Next day, Hans, Lotte, 


and olhers of the expedition went 
down to recover the microphone 
cable he had been handling. 

“And,” they told me, “to get 
bur' nerve back.” 

Hans Hass became an under¬ 
water scientist almost by chance. 
Born in Vienna, the son of a 
lawyer, he himself intended to 
follow the law. A holiday on the 
French Riviera when he left 
school introduced him to under¬ 
water fishing, then in its early 
stages of popularity. Next year 
he went to the Adriatic coast and 
began to take photographs under 
water. 

“My first pictures were taken 
mainly to prove to my friends 
that all the tales I told about 
undersea life were true,” Hans 
told me. “Next year I went with 
two students to the Caribbean and 
spent eight months taking 10,000 
photographs of fish in their 
natural surroundings. That 
decided me. I abandoned law to 
become a marine biologist.” 

Under the Red Sea 

In 1949 he became the first skin- 
diver under the Red Sea and 
this expedition was so successful 
that another and bigger one was 
fitted out. The Institute of Sub¬ 
marine Research in Vienna (of 
which Hans is now director) 
decided that this time Hans must 
have a secretary to help with all 
the administrative work. He did 
not mind this until he discovered 
that the secretary would be a Miss 
Lotte Berl, then about 18 and a 
newcomer to the Institute’s office. 

“No,” said Hans. “These ex¬ 
peditions are not for girls.” 

Lotte herself now relates with 
quiet glee that, hearing this, she 
borrowed some of the Institute’s 
diving equipment, went down 
under the River Danube and took 
a whole lot of underwater pictures 
in the best Hass manner. 

Even this did not move Hans. 
“Diving is not woman’s work.” he 
said. Eventually he relented, how¬ 


ever, allowing Lotte to go as a 
secretary. But once in the Red 
Sea she proved so cool and 
courageous with diving apparatus 
that it was not long before she was 
an invaluable member of, the 
underwater team. 

Lotte is still a secretary, even 
under the water, for they have 
worked out a system whereby she 
takes notes with a special stylus 
on wax, sitting calmly on a rock 
several fathoms down. 

She has missed only one expedi¬ 
tion since their marriage eight 
years ago. Then she was busy 
having their first child, a daughter 
named Meta, in their new flat in 
Vienna. But she soon returned to 
undersea exploration. 

Lotte feels no fear as a frog- 
woman, but admits that she would 
rather face sharks, than, for 
example, the job of giving the 
commentaries on the many films 
they have made. 

And she swears she is afraid of 
mice ! 


Sussex windmill 
on the move 



This old windmill, built near 
Partridge Green, Sussex, at 
the end of the 18 th century, is 
being dismantled in order to 
be re-erected in the grounds 
of Gatwick Manor, not far 
from the great airport. 

I © Fleetway Publications, Ltd., 1959 
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WHAT HAPPENS ON 
ELECTION DAY 

The Returning Officer and his work 


The Children's Newspaper, Octcber 3, 19S9 


MEWS FROM 

EVERYWHERE 


CLOCKS BACK 

British Summer Time ends on 
Sunday, October 4, so do not for¬ 
get to put your clocks and watches 
back one hour before going to bed 
on Saturday night. 


Children at Carshalton, Surrey, 
arc to have a junior library club 
for “over lO’s.” Club night will 
be on Thursday^ and will include 
the reading of poetry and plays, 
and quizzes and competitions. 


By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 


Riding High 




An old penny-farthing bicycle, 
vintage 1878, has been put 
back on the road by Klim 
Forster of Bromley, Kent. 
It is a rare type with pneu¬ 
matic tyres. He made one 
new inner tube by joining 
two 28-incli tubes. 


William made the 
quarter million 

Nine-month-old William Rey¬ 
nolds, of Glasgow, was the 
250,000th visitor to the Scottish 
Industries Exhibition in that city. 

He was carried through the 
turnstile and then his parents 
found themselves presented with a 
kitchen cabinet, a portable electric 
cooker, a tea trolley, and a three 
Ib.cbox of chocolates. 


The pleasures of boating on the 
lake in Regent’s Park, London 


AT a General Electien everyone votes for the party or pro¬ 
gramme he believes will best “run the country.” 

But in the background of all the excitement of rival parties 
there is a great neutral organisation. It is well tried by 
experience and its task is to ensure that everyone who wants 
to vote—and voting in Britain is voluntary, not compulsory- 
does so according to certain rules. 

These rules have been brought has to supervise the counting of 
up to date in a series of Represen- votes and who then announces the 
tation of the People Acts. It is result. 

the latest of these—the Act of guj most of his duties are in 
1949—which lays down the fact carried out by the Registra- 
modern electoral code under tion Officer—the local council 
which the people of Britain will clerk. The chief duty of this 
vote on October 8 . salaried official is to compile a 

When the new voter gets to his register of electors every year, 
local polling station the most im- ^5 explained last week, there 
portant thing is the ballot paper, certain people who can or can- 

On this are printed the names of vote in an election. The 

the two or more candidates who j-ggister is based on information 
have been nominated for Ihe supplied by each householder on 
constituency concerned. (There forms distributed by the registrar 
are altogether 630 of these don officer's staff, 
constituencies). 

Each candidate will already At the polling station 
have handed over a sum of £150. 

This is to ensure that a candidate _ Every constituency is divided 
takes the election seriously, and is into polling districts, each with its 
not fighting it just “for fun.” If own polling station—usually a 
he or she fails to poll one-eighth school or hall. A presiding officer 
of the total votes cast .the £150 in oharg® of each station. On 
“deposit” is forfeited. election day he is allowed to admit 

to the station the polling clerks. 
Names only policemen on duty, the candidates 

Many new voters will perhaps and their election and polling 
be surprised to find that onh the agents, and. of coupe, the public 
names of the candidates, in alpha- as they turn up singly or m groups 
betical order, appear on each vote. .... 

ballot paper. No names of political -^n ultimate responsibility of the 
parties are printed. That is to Returning Officer, ffirough the regis- 
emphasise that a candidate, once tration and presiding officers, is to 
elected, must represent the con- ensure that a voter casts only one 
stituency as a whole, and not just vote. He can put only one X 
those voters and members of opposite one name on the ballot 
his own political organisation who 
have sent him to Parliament. 


paper. Otherwise the paper is 
“spoilt” and wilt not be counted. 

Before the 1949 Act there were 
many people—university graduates 
and certain business people—who 
had two votes, or who could vote 
in more than one constituency. 
Today the rule is strictly one man 
one vole. 

Polling stations are open be¬ 
tween 7 a.m. and 9 p.m. on elec¬ 
tion day. The presiding officer 
has to show, the officials at the 
polling station that the ballot 
boxes are empty to start with, and 
when the poll closes he has to seal 
each box (to ensure extra votes 
are not put in) and send the boxes 
to a central depot, usually the 
town hall, for counting. 

Pledge of secrecy 

All officials at a polling station 
and at “the count” have to take 
a pledge of secrecy. Counting is 
usually done by clerks working in 
pairs. All doubtful ballot papers 
are put before the Returning 
Officer, who afterwards has to 
report to the authorities how many 
voting papers he has rejected, and 
why. 

If the result is close a candidate 
can ask for a recount. The papers 
then have to be counted all over 
again. If the result is a tie the 
winner is decided “by lot”— 
by means of papers drawn out of 
a hat, or some other agreed 
method. 

Finally the Returning Officer 
announces the result to the public 
from the steps or. balcony of the 
building where the count took 
place. 


This is the neutral organisation 
at work. The men and women 
who organise the poll—not the 
political campaign which leads up 
to it—are strictly impartial. Our 
electoral laws make this very 
clear. 

At the top of this neutral 
machine is the Returning Officer. 
He is our sheriff, or mayor, or 
chairman of the urban district 
council. In Scotland he is the 
sheriff and in Northern Ireland the 
under-sheriff. He is the man who 


Britain’s biggest 
tanker 

Britain’s biggest oil tanker, the 
50,000-ton British Queen, launched 
on the Clyde recently by Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother, is to 
be ready for her maiden voyage 
by the end of the year. 

Built to carry 16 million gallons 
of oil she is 760 feet long and as 
she will probably spend much of 
her time in the hot Persian Gulf, 
her crew of 76 all. have separate, 
air-conditioned cabins. 


OUR HOMELAND 


A sports sand recreation centre 
is to be built at Farnham Park, 
Surrey, as part of the national 
memorial to Mike Hawthorn, the 
racing driver. 

NOT SO EXTINCT 

Mount Elbruz, 18,526 feet, the 
highest of the Caucasus Moun¬ 
tains, was thought to be an extinct 
volcano until climbers recently 
found outlets of hot gases and a 
sulphurous deposit on the snow at 
nearly 17,400 feet. 

A woman at Brigstock, Nor¬ 
thamptonshire, broke a five-ounce 
egg—and inside found another 
normal-sized egg, complete with 
shell. 

Jack Robertson, the Middlesex 
cricketer, recently bought a new 
house at Bushey Heath. Hertford¬ 
shire, and is calling it Stickiwikits. 

AROUND THE WORLD 

America’s Vanguard III has 
joined one Russian and seven 
American satellites in orbit round 
the Earth. It is cone-shaped, and 
made of magnesium and fibreglass. 

Three children at East Bergholt, 
Suffolk, raised more than £50 for 
the Cheshire Homes by organising 
their own fete. 

More than 200,000 people have 
visited Shakespeare’s birthplace at 
Stratford-on-Avon during this 
year’s holiday season. 


THEY SAY . . . 

1934 Morris Six, taxed, strong 
old car; could be used for demoli¬ 
tion work, caravan towing or 
keeping chickens. 

Advertisement in an Eastbourne 
newspaper 

' For the purpose of freight 
accounting, tricycles may be 
regarded as three-wheeled bi¬ 
cycles. 

An airline memorandum 


Accent on safety 

The big annual congress of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents takes place at Central 
Hall, 'Westminster, from next 
Monday to Wednesday. There, is 
to be a special Child Safety session 
which will discuss the question of 
introducing Scholar Patrols. 


MIDGET IN THE STRAITS 

An eight-foot plywood speed¬ 
boat with a six h.p. outboard 
motor is claimed as the smallest 
craft ever to make the Channel 
crossing. Mr. Arthur Cooksey, an 
architect of Sevenoaks, Kent, 
navigated it single-handed from 
Dover to Calais and back in eight 
hours. 
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IGE GHEAIH FOB ALIGE 



Ice cream for the children of 
Alice Springs is among the re¬ 
frigerated products which are now 
being transported to the towns in 
Australia's outback in a giant road 
“train" about 150 feet long. 

Travelling a 1000-mile route 
from Port Darwin, this huge 
vehicle consists of a refrigerated 
pantechnicon, a 2000-gallon petrol 
tanker, a car carrier, and a 150 
h.p, Leyland truck, which carries 
all manner of goods. 

With insulated walls six inches 
thick, the pantechnicon has a 


cargo space of 1450 cubic feet. A 
petrol-electric refrigeration unit 
maintains the inside temperature 
at zero, although outside the 
thermometer may register 110° 
Fahrenheit. 

The owner of the operating 
company says: “This means that 
people in the outback can buy any 
kind of foods available in the 
city.” 

Our photograph shows the 
refrigerated pantechnicon and the 
truck laden with its very varied 
cargo. 


HIGH JUMPS 

A cow jumped over a five-foot 
hedge recently near Callington, 
Cornwall, and landed on the 
bonnet of a passing mail van. 
Its weight caused the chassis to 
collapse. Then the cow scrambled 
off, unhurt. 

Another high jump was per¬ 
formed at Lyndhurst, Hampshire, 
when a chow named Kim leaped 
from a first floor window in a 
hotel on to the bonnet of his 
owner’s car below. Kim seemed 
none the worse. The car was 
slightly dented. 


Switzerland 
on show 

Swiss Fortnight, which opens 
next week, will be an exciting 
“get-together ” between two old 
friends—Switzerland and Britain. 
The visitors will show their 
country and their products to us 
in London.'Manchester, and Glas¬ 
gow by exhibitions, films, demon¬ 
strations by Swiss craftsmen 
wearing national costumes, food 
and drink samples, and shop 
displays. 

London’s Oxford Street is to be 
decorated from end to end with 
Swiss flags. 


Bobbies in 
a boat 

Cadets in the Durham County 
Police Force are to be trained in 
seamanship, rope-splicing, naviga¬ 
tion, and boat maintenance. This 
is because police officers on the 
coast often have to rescue people 
cut off by the tide or in difficulties 
when swimming or boating. Also 
police sometimes have to visit 
ships off shore. 

A 20-foot lifeboat has been 
bought and this will be based at 
Seaham Harbour, Durham. A 
police sergeant who is an expert 
on small craft is to be the cadets’ 
instructor. 


AND SO TO BED 

Only some 25 per cent of Dutch 
children between _ 14 and 16 are 
allowed to watch television as 
often as they want to. This is 
stated in a recent survey published 
in the Netherlands, which also” 
reports that more than one half of 
Holland’s families have decided to 
limit their viewing time to regular 
TV evenings, when children may 
only watch for stated periods. 



GEOMETRY 
SET 

WITH THE SUPER 
ROLL-TOP & NICKEL- 
PLATED INSTRUMENTS 

The Roltnx Geometry Set is com¬ 
plete with compasses, dividers, mapping 
pen, Cumberland drawing pencils, school pen* 
holder, eraser, two Rolinx set squares, bevelled- 
edge protractor and six inch rule. Price 27/6d. 
Also the Rolinx “ Planet Geometry Set, 
Price l8/6d. 

FROM STATIONERS & STORES 

Sole Distributors : BRITISH PENS LTD., 
“Pedigree” Pen Works, Birmingham, 41, 
and at 134, Old Street, London, E.CI« 


LAST OF GORUPETITIOiy , . /SEND IN NOW! 


SIX FIRST PRIZES giving 
each winner choice of 


* A Bicycle 
RecuDD'd Player 

* Tape Recorder 

or a Complete Set of 

* CSaiSdilren’s 
Encyciepedia 

MUST BE WON in 


ANIMAL—VEGETABLE—MINERAL 


'PHIS WEEK it is MINERAL . . . the third and 
last round of our special competition for C N 
readers ! If you are trying to win one of those grand 
first prizes . . . there are fifty more prize £1 Notes 
as well . . . answer this week’s problem pictures, 
complete your entry, and send it in quickly. 

The competition is of course to name the creatures 
and objects in our ANIMAL—VEGETABLE— 
MINERAL pictures as correctly as possible, using the 
guide list with each set as your help. 

The earlier sets appeared in the two previous issues 
of CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, and here is the final 
set, MINERAL—eight objects made or consisting 
mainly of “ mineral ” material. 

As before, all you do is study the pictures carefully, 
look through the list, and write what you think are 
the best answers in your Third Entry Coupon, also 
below. Then complete this final coupon with your 
full name, age, and address. Remember again to 
write as well and as neatly as you can, as handwriting 
and neatness may be taken into account. 

How to Send In: Vour entry must consist of the 
coupons Nos. 1 to 3 completed w ink or ball-pen. So 
now get out your two previous coupons, see that all 
your answers are filled in on those, too. Pin all three 
coupons together in order and ask your parent, 
guardian, or teacher to sign the final coupon. 



£50 in 

Other Prizes. 

NO Entry Fee 

POST your entry in a sealed envelope (3d. stamp) (o : 

C N Competition, 3, Pilgrim Street, 

London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

to arrive not later than Wednesday, October 14, 1959, 
the Closing Date. 

The competition will be judged in two age classes — 
READERS UNDER 12, and THOSE AGED 12 to 17 

The Six First Prizes (giving each winner choice of a 
“ Raleigh ” Bicycle, a “ Grundig ” Tape-Recorder, a 
“ Four Seasons ” Record Player together with records, 
or a Complete Set of Children’s Encyclopedia will be 
awarded to the three readers in each age group who 
send in the best entries. The other prizes, also divided 
equally between the age groups, will follow in order of 
merit. Competition open to all boys and girls living 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 
The full rules were printed with the first picture-set. 


,-CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER — 

Animal—Vegetable—Mineral 

Free Entry Coupon No. 3 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Your Name 


Age 


Your Address 


Certified the unaided work of the 
above-named entrant 


Porent/Guord/on/Teocher 


This List llelps You 

Trumpet 
Head 
Hilt 
Spoon 
Penny 
Sword 

The Result of this 
as early as possible 

. s 


all the answers to this 
week’s pictures are in it. 


Bust 

Pincers 

Cornet 

Tower 

Medal 

Foil 

Cup 

Rapier 

Bugle 

Vase 

Monument 

Ladle 

Pipe 

Spire 

Glass 

Secateurs 

Scoop 

Shilling 

Seal 

Goblet 

Statue 

Steeple 

Pliers 

Horn 


competition wili be announced 
in CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 


SET 5 . Name these 8 things in the MINERAL field. 



Closing Oate^ WEDNESDAY the 14th . . . please post in good time 
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ERNEST THOIVSSON ¥/RITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAIVIIVIES 






SCHOOLS’ D0-!T40URS£LF SERIES 


gcHOOLS radio and T V are with 
us again for another autumn 
term. The BBC began a week 
ahead of I TV, on September 21, 
but Associated-Rediffusion can 
claim to be at least two points up 
by inaugurating the first pro¬ 
grammes for primary schools and 
grammar school Sixth Forms. 
The BBC will follow suit in a 
year's time. 

Among programmes encourag¬ 
ing viewers to do handiwork of 
their own, an outstanding one is 
Associated-Rediffusion’s The Craft 
of Hands, first shown on Mon¬ 
days and repeated on Thursdays 
and Fridays. It is introduced by 
free-lance sculptor and designer 
John McCarthy. My picture, taken 
at the telerecording, shows him at 
the camera while Michael Caddy 
gives a pottery demonstration. 

Last term Associated-Rediffu- 
sion had 954 schools listed as 


viewing regularly. Since then 235 
have been added, including nearly 
100 'primary schools. 


New-style In Town Toniglit 


(^HRis Howland, whom you will 
remember as the popular chair¬ 
man of I TV’s Junior Criss Cross 
Quiz, has joined the BBC as in¬ 
terviewer, with Nan Winton, in the 
new-style In Town Tonight, begin¬ 
ning in the Home Service on 
Saturday. 

•Producer Peter Duncan says 
each edition will open with three 
new sounds—a diesel train, the 


They have to hide the 
three-eyed monster 


J^ooKS at Colchester station, 
lissex, began cawing like a 
Cup Tie crowd the other day. 
They were registering surprise at a 
steel scaffolding set up on the rail¬ 
way embankment overlooking trees 
where they were nesting. This 
was Granada TV’s dodge to en¬ 
able cameramen to keep a close 
watch on Mr. and Mrs. Rook and 
family at home. 

We can see close-up shots they 
took in the first edition of The 
Animal Story, which begins its 
weekly run on ITV this Thurs¬ 
day. 

Nesting Time, the first subject, 
will deal with the habits of birds 
ranging from the thrush to the 


parakeet. Viewers will see the dif¬ 
ferent ways birds tackle home- 
building. 

The thrush likes a “detached” 
residence. But the South Ameri¬ 
can parakeet has the instincts of a 
flat-dweller. Whole colonies of 
them will build a honeycomb of 
nests all together. 

The aim of The Animal Story 
is to show some of the natural 
habits of birds, beasts, and fish. 
Said cameraman Douglas Fisher; 
“The first thing is to see that the 
creatures are completely unaware 
of the film camera. They won’t 
behave naturally if they think they 
are being overlooked by a black 
monster with three eyes.” 


siren of the liner Queen Mary, and 
the roar of the latest Comet air¬ 
liner. These will be followed by 
the traditional Knightsbridge 
March by Eric Coates. 

In Town Tonight will actually 
catch visitors before they have 
reached town. They will be in¬ 
terviewed- at London Airport in a 
regular recorded feature. called 
Just Touched Down. 


The BBC have 1596 schools on 
their register of regular television 
viewers. 

In the days of 
the Jacobites 

'J'hat fine Scots actor Tom Flem¬ 
ing will take the name part in 
a new BBC Junior T V serial, 
Redgauntlet, beginning on Sunday, 
October 11. An adaptation of Sir 
Walter Scott’s famous Waverley 
novel, it will run for six weeks. 

John Cairney has the role of 
Alan Fairford in this tale of Scot¬ 
land after the turmoil of the 1745 
Rebellion. 

Sir Walter Scott’s works have 
not been exploited on TV to the 
same extent as those of Charles 
Dickens. But.it Is expected that 
the story will have as wide an 
appeal as the Dickens serials, 
which were enjoyed by many 
grown-ups. 

At Lime Grove there is a strong 
feeling that costume plays start off 
with an advantage because they 
take people out of their everyday 
surroundings. 


THE LONE RANGER RIDES ON 


a TOY FARM 

of their own 

in JACK and JILL—O/V S/4r.£ NOW 

More pieces to add to the farm 
in the next three issues of 

JACK and JILL 

ONE OF THE SUNSHINE WEEKLIES RD 


]\Jany BBC viewers feel they 
have known the Lone Ranger 
all their lives. Clayton Moore as 
the masked horseman with Jay 
Silverheels as the faithful Tonto, 
have been on and off our screens 
for years. The BBC have shown 
just over 26 episodes, and by last 
Saturday the entire bunch had 
been run through a second time. 

Now comes a new batch of 13 
which we can begin viewing this 
Saturday. 

“They are new to us,” a BBC 
official told me. .“But that doesn’t 
mean they were filmed yester¬ 
day!” 

Based on the character of a real 
Texan ranger of the 1890s, the 
Lone Ranger made his radio debut 
in America in 1933, and joined the 
TV networks in the 1940s. By 
1955, his American TV audience 
was estimated at over’ 33 million. 
Radio listeners numbered 6} . 
million. 

Although the Lone Ranger films 
have always rated as one of 
America’s favourite children’s 
features, it was revealed that 55 
per cent of the audience were 
grown-up. 


No PI ay box on 
Pollmg Day 


Because of the General Election 
there will be no Playbox in BBC 
Junior TV on Polling Day, 
October 8. Eamon Andrews, who 
takes charge of Crackerjack this 
Wednesday, with Ronnie Corbett 


for support (seen in our picture) 
will not be on view again on 
BBC Junior TV until the second 
edition on October 15. Play- 
box will begin its run on 
October 22. 


All aboard 
the Union 
Pacific 

(^ET in at the start, of the Union 
Pacific film series in BBC 
Junior TV this Wednesday and 
you can trace the thrilling story 
of America’s first'transcontinental 
railroad. 

It is a story of obstruction as 
well as progress, of violent opposi¬ 
tion from such bodies as the Mis¬ 
sissippi steamboat owners, who 
held a big transport monopoly. Of 
stupid quarrels, too. One raged 
around what the gauge should be. 

Work could have started in 
1862, when President Abraham 
Lincoln signed an Act of Congress 
authorising the Union Pacific, but 
nobody could get going until 
1864, when . the directors decided 
on the standard gauge of 4 feet 83 
inches. This forced many smaller 
railroads to alter their gauges. 
Union Pacific trains began running 
in 1869. 

Leading parts in Union Pacific 
are played by Geoff Morrow as 
Major Bart McClelland and Judd 
Pratt as Billy Kincaird. 
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ON RECORD 

New disos to note 


FRANKIE VAUGHAN: Walkin’ 
Jo//and I Ain't Gonna Lead This 
Life on Philips PB931. The first 
title is the one which will attract 
most attention probably, since 
Frank sings it in his film The 
Heart Of A Man. It certainly is 
a fine record with ample oppor¬ 
tunity for Frankie Vaughan to 
show how well he can deal with 
an all-out beat number. In fact, 
it is one of his best this year. 
145-78. 6s. 4d.) 


Frankie Vaughan Danny Kaye. 

DANNY KAYE: Mommy\ 
Gimme A Drinka Water and 
Crazy Barbara on Capitol 
CL15061. The crazy Danny is at 
his best when he is playing the 
’ part of a small child, and his sad 
; little voice fits in perfectly on the 
first song. He does everything 
he can to persuade “mommy” 
that he should get up again for 
just a few minutes, for a drink, 
or for refuge from an elephant 


that he is sure is climbing up the 
wall. But needless to say 
“mommy” is not fooled for a 
moment. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

MEYERBEER; Les Patineitrs 
(The Skaters) on Columbia 
SED5563. Charles MacKerras 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
enjoy themselves playing this 
lively music, which is well-known 
to ballet-lovers. Even if you 
do not know the melodies you 
will find them very easy on the 
ear and most enjoyable, especially 
when they get such a spirited 
performance as on this recording. 
(E.P. 12s. 3jd.) 

NODDY: Noddy's Car and 

Noddv On His Travels on 
HMV'7EG8492/3. A real treat for 
all who enjoy the Noddy pro¬ 
grammes. They will find no less 
than six tales of Noddy and his 
friends on these two extended- 
play discs. Worth remembering 
these around birthday times. 
(E.P. 10s. 7id.) 

CHERRY WAINER; Iced Coffee 
and The Song Of Lotus Lee on 
Pye Nixa N15217. Cherry has 
found many friends through her 
regular appearances on television. 
She has made her name with her 
bright bouncy music on the 






electric organ and this disc should 
add quite a few more names to 
her fan club. Foot-tappers of all 
ages will enjoy this one. (45-78. 
6 s. 4d.) 


JOHN FRASER: Bye, Bye. Baby, 
Goodbye and Golden Cage on 
Pye Nixa N15212. Film star John 
has been so busy with picture 
commitments abroad that it seems 
to have kept him away from the 
recording studios. However, he 
has now had time to fit in these 
two songs, both of which are in 
a rock ’n’ roll m.ood with lots of 
echo • sounds and big beat from 
the band. Fun for party dancing. 
(45-78. 6s. 4d.) 


FRANK SINATRA: Some 
Enchanted Evening, Dream, The 
Things We Did Last Summer, 
You're My GM, on Fontana TFE 
17158. Four reissues of some 
earlier Sinatra recordings which 
will be new to most of today’s 
record buyers. Famous, of course, 
is his version of Dream, which 
was one of his “ swooney ” discs. 
But all four tracks make very 
relaxing listening, and are well up 
to his standard. (E.P. 12s. 3id.) 


DOWN WAPPING WAY 


Wapping Station in east London, 
bombed during the war, is to be 
rebuilt, and the lift shaft there 
will be given a smart new concrete 
roof. This shaft was originally 
sunk in the 1820's to serve the 
Thames Tunnel, the first ever to 
be driven under a river. 

Begun in 1825 by those great 
engineers, the Brunels, father and 
son, it was not opened until 1843. 
The years between saw many 
heartbreaking , setbacks, for the 
river kept bursting into the works. 
Once six men were drowned. 


When at last the tunnel Was 
completed it was the great sight 
of London. Half a million people 
walked through it in a month. It 
was used for pedestrians only until 
1865. when it was taken over by 
the East London Railway. 

Nowadays goods trains use the 
line at night after the electric 
passenger service has stopped, and 
the lift shaft then serves as an 
escape for the smoke from engines 
entering and leaving the tunnel, 
which is about 16 feet below the 
river bed. 


Fii’cman under water 

East Ham Fire Service has part of London’s docks 
in its care, and members are training in a 30-foot tank 
for emergency calls as frogmen should the need arise. 


Cherry Wainer 


John Fraser 



FREE! 


NEW CIRCUS MODELS 


Every packet of Sugar Smacks has 
FREE circus model inside! 


Collect your own Circus I 

Inside every packet ofKellog'g’sSugarSmacks 
there’s an entirely new and exciting circus 
model. 

There are Sugar and Smacks — the two ’ 
comical clowns. There is Jumho the Elephant 
and the Strong Man. And there is the Bareback 
Ballerina, with a snow-white horse for her to 
ride on. Or she can stand on her own as a 
dancer. 

You’ll love these fabulous circus models as 
much’as you’ll love delicious Sugar Smacks 


You can have the biggest and best circus in the world 

START COLLECTING NOW! 


ACTUAL SIZE 
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Bill the Boss is so 
jealous of his son 


The Children’s Newspaper, October 3, /95? 


0NE of the biggest attractions at 
the London Zoo recently has 
been the sea-lions’ pond, where 
the baby born on June 1 is now 
learning to swim. Peter, as he 
is called, gambols incessantly both 
in and out of water, and likes 
particularly to sun-bathe on one 
small rocky islet which he seems 
to have made his own. But com¬ 
plications are occurring, and the 
baby’s future is causing officials 
some concern. 

“Tiny is an excellent mother, 
but what is worrying us is the 
behaviour of the father. Bill, the 
acknowledged leader of the 
colony,” a Zoo official told me. 
“Bill, a huge chap weighing per¬ 
haps four cwt., has ignored young 
Peter (possibly because he is a 



young Peter out of the pond for 
his own safety. Probably we shall 
be able to send him to some other 
zoo.” 

Gorilla who likes 
iced melon 

0-UY, the 13-year-old mountain 
gorilla, has found a new 
“cooler” during the past very 
warm summer—a slice of melon, 
preferably iced. He discovered 
this some weeks ago when a visitor 


Rocking 
on the 
stocking 


Chuchi is a marmoset 
at the children’s zoo, 
Whipsnade, and his 
favourite perch is on 
the foot of a Zoo 
hostess. He likes it 
best when the perch 
rocks a bit. 



male), but lately the old sea-lion 
has been more aggressive towards 
him, and showing signs of 
jealousy. Tiny does her best to 
drive Bill off, of course, but she 
cannot be with her youngster all 
the time. 

“Being the ‘boss,’ Bill will not 
tolerate the presence of any other 
males—even though they be his 
own offspring—lest they become 
rivals, and it rather looks as if 
before long we shall have to take 


came along with some melon and 
asked keepers if a slice could be 
given to the gorilla. Guy was 
so obviously pleased with the tit¬ 
bit that he has since had many 
more slices. 

There is one drawback, however. 
“If he sees this fruit being offered 
to a neighbour he flies into ter¬ 
rific tantrums,” the official added. 
“This usually ends in a prolonged 
fit of ‘ the sulks,’ and keepers find 
him rather difficult to manage.” 


Today, Guy is by far the largest 
gorilla in this country. Weighing 
393 lb., he stands 5 feet 3y inches. 
He has an arm span of fully nine 
feet, and his chest measurement is 
just six feet. 

Friday’s operation 

JpaiDAY, the Zoo’s six-month-old 
One-wattled cassowary, who 
arrived from Singapore three 
months ago, will have to have an 
operation soon. 

The other day keepers noticed 
that he was having some difficulty 
in finding his food when it was 
put down for him. Friday was 
given a detailed examination, and 
the doctors found a cataract in 
both eyes. 

“The cataract is becoming more 
noticeable every day,” said an 
official. “Fortunately the bird still 
has some vision. When the 
cataract, a filmy growth covering 
the eyeballs, is more developed, 
Friday will be operated on by an 
eye surgeon. After the operation 
Friday’s vision should be very 
much improved, if not actually re¬ 
stored to normal.” 

Ready for an 
Army career 

A HANDSOME young white billy- 
goat training for an Army 
career, is now being escorted 
around the Zoo Gardens and en¬ 
couraged to make contacts with 
such visitors as it meets. 

“Born 18 months ago on the 
Mappin Terraces, the goat is to 
go as regimental mascot to the 
1st Battalion Royal Welch Fusi¬ 
liers,” said the official. 

It will join its regiment for 
training on ceremonial parades in 
the autumn. 

Craven Hill 


QUESTIONS THEY ASK 
ABOUT LONOON 






. 1 —" 



The City of London Informa¬ 
tion Centre, opposite th§ south 
side of St. Paul’s Cathedral, has 
celebrated its eighth anniversary. 

The centre answers about 5000 
questions a month in the summer 
and some 2000 in the winter, 
by^ letter and telephone as well as 
over the counter. And many of 
them come from young people. 
About 50 of them call in on their' 
own every week. 

The prime idea of the centre 
is to give the enquirer information 
about the City—that highly im¬ 
portant square mile which is the 
commercial heart of London. 

Quite often, of course, the staff 
are asked really astounding 


questions. Believe it or not, more 
than one British visitor has come 
in, pointed to St. Paul’s and 
asked: “What is that building?” 

Then there was the small boy 
who wrote to complain that he 
disagreed with the guide book 
about the number of steps inside 
the Monument which com¬ 
memorates the ' Great Fire . of 
London in 1666. The book 
stated there were 345 steps but 
the boy insisted there were 311. 

After a quick check, officials 
were able to reassure hint that 
there are 345 steps, including 
those which lead right into the 
ball of flame on top. 


Inside-out Suits 


A new fabric for suits has been 
produced by British scientists. It 
is covered with a layer of 
aluminium only a four-thousandth 
of an inch thick. This has the 
effect of keeping the heat in if 
the layer is worn towards the 
body, but lets heat out if the 
fabric is reversed. A suit .of it 
would be worn with the 


aluminium inside in winter, then 
turned inside-out in summer. 

A five-foot length was shown 
at the recent British Association 
meeting by an officer of the 
Shirley Institute, Manchester. He 
explained that it allowed free 
ventilation of the body, could be 
made waterproof, and would add 
little to the cost of a suit. 





\\ V I 


IT’S 

GOOD FUN 
PRETENDING 

Have fun dressing up in clothes like Mummy's. 
There are six beautifully made copies of your 
size Mummy’s dresses to choose from at 
nothing like the price of hers! 

Ask at your Toyshop or Toy Dept, for the 
‘Top Model ’ leaflet, dresses available from 
17/11. Ask Daddy to write to the address below : 


Dept. C.N.10/59. 


SEAMER PRODUCTS (SCULPTORCRAFT) LTD. 23/27 EASTBOURNE STREET, HULL. 
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A RE you a keen cyclist—really keen? Keen enough, say, to 
cross a moorland stream or tackle a mountain? If you 
are, then you may like to join the Rough-Stuffi Eellowship. 
i The Rough-Stuff felft)ws are cross-country cyclists (writes a 
CN correspondent) ready to go almost anyvvhere that can be 
reached on foot. 


Wherever there is a track across 
the open country (and sometimes 
where there isn't) the Rough 
Stuffers will find their way. They 
may have to carry their machines 
most of the time, but that does 
not daunt them. 

“A man with a cycle can go 
almost anywhere in Great 
Britain,” says Chairman Alan 
Mepham. “We combine the 
pleasures of the rambler with 
those of the cyclist. And unlike 
the rambler we have our own 
transport to get us to the part of 
the country we want to visit— 
and also to get us back. 

“I’ve passed hikers after they 
have finished a ten-mile trip in 
the Grampians. Like me, they’ve 
been ready to drop ; but I’ve had 
my bike to take me to my bed 
for the night.” 

“Some are mad” 

“Of course, some of our chaps 
are a bit mad—they will tackle 
passes which seem quite impossible 
to negotiate,” 

Looking through the accounts of 
“rides” in the Fellowship’s bi¬ 
monthly magazine, that certainly 
seems no exaggeration. 

One account, for instance, tells 
of a journey in Wales. After dis¬ 
cussing the proposed trip with 
some' local people the author was 
told, “You won't do it!” But off 
he. went. 

“Nearly a couple of hours, and 
possibly half a mile, later,” he 
wrote, “when it was a question of 
stretching from tussock to tussock 
and heaving the bike laden with a 
fortnight’s kit after me, I saw a 
cottage.” The occupant told him 
two ways of getting to his destina¬ 
tion, and then added; “Or you 
can do as I do and go straight 
over the mountain!” 

“I chose the latter,” continued 


the writer. “At first it was 
possible to walk, but it got steeper 
and steeper until I found it neces¬ 
sary to cravd on all fours, pulling 
the bicycle behind me. • • 

“The top was a whole series of 
swamps, and to get round them I 
had to cover three miles for each 
one won ... I kept going and 
presently picked up a loose shale 
track which went down at a fright¬ 
ful angle. This had no edge, and 
a wee silver ribbon hundreds of 
■feet below represented a stream.” 

Other accounts tell of expedi¬ 
tions to Iceland and of tours in 
the French and Swiss mountains; 
one enthusiast has even taken his 
bike to Ailsa Craig, the rocky 
islet in the Firth of Clyde. 

Mr. Mepham himself admits to 
some hair-raising adventures in 
the bogs of Rannoch Moor and 
other desolate parts of Scotland. 

Where the cycle is 
supreme 

But, he insists, not all Rough- 
Stuffers are dare-devil young riders 
excited only by the prospect of 
conquering some tough pass. The 
majority are country-lovers who 
find cycling becoming more and 
more unpleasant on our crowded 
roads. 

“Away from the main roads the 
cycle is the supreme means of 
transport. You can travel on cart- 
tracks, old cattle roads, canal tow- 
paths, and the grass-covered tracks 
which mark the routes of the 
ancient traders.” 

The Rough-Stuff Fellowship was 
founded four years ago. Today 
it has more than 400 members 
who revel in this way of travel¬ 
ling; and the number is growing. 

Asked if following these little- 
known paths was rather danger¬ 
ous, Mr. Mepham replied: 
“There are risks, just as there 


are in most active sports. 
But they can be reduced to the 
minimum by taking proper pre¬ 
cautions. For example, 1 might 
spend weeks, even months, plan¬ 
ning a trip—studying maps and 
reading perhaps half a dozen 
books on the area I intend visiting. 

“And all members are advised 
to ride in pairs, to carry a good 
map, compass, torch and food, as 
well as certain spares and tools. 

“So far we have not had a 
serious injury,” he added. 

As for the wear and tear on 
the eycle, Mr. Mepham said that 
his own machine cost him £70, 
but he uses it for Rough-Stuff 
work as well as for road racing. 
“Obviously there arc minor mis¬ 
haps,” he said, “but they are 
usually caused by carelessness.” 

■Well, that’s the Rough-Stuff 
Fellowship. If you are over 16 
and have covered three rough 
routes, then you can join. 

One last tip. Make sure your 
maps are up-to-date or you may 
find yourself in the predicament 
of the Rough-Stuffer in the depth 
of Wales who suddenly found 
shells whizzing over his head and 
the .air filled with the rattle of 
machine guns. 

Since his previous visit the area 
had been taken over by the War 
Office as a target areal R. B. 


track in the Lake District 


Pause for breath in the Welsh mountains 


If you are a Rough-Stuffer you must be prepared to get your feet wet 


Rough-Stuffers on Striding Edge, Helvellyn 
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Fruits of the hedgerow 

'This is the time of year when -r .. , , 


MONUMENT TO A 
PET PIG 

The staff of Plymouth’s City 
Library have solved a local 
mystery. At nearby Cremyll there 
stands an obelisk, transferred 
from the grounds of Mount 
Edgcumbe about 1870. Made of 
• stone, it resembles “Cleopatra’s 
Needle but now bears no inscrip¬ 
tion. 

It was thought to have been a 
navigation landmark, or a 
memorial to French prisoners of 
the Napoleonic War or to a 
Commissioner of the Navy. Now 
it has been established that the 
obelisk was erected late in the 
18th century in honour of a pet 
pig named Cupid, belonging to 
the Edgcumbe family! Cupid is 
said to have been welcomed into 
the family mansion and in the 
end to have been buried in a gold 
casket. 


Do-it-Youi'self 

builder 

A carpenter and joiner, Mr. H. 
Ponting of Gravesend, Kent, is 
building his own house with no 
help other than that of his wife. 
The job is expected to take five 
years, and when it is done the 
builder will be able to point 
proudly at “ All my own work.” 


Beauty treatment 

Seven-year-old Francis Earle 
saw a frightened Dutch rabbit 
being pursued by a dog across 
King s Lynn market-place, gave 
chase, and rescued it. This was 
witnessed by a lady demonstrating 
vacuum cleaners. 

Now Francis, who has the 
rabbit as a pet, takes it along 
to her regularly for a free beauty 
treatment, the rabbit lying quietly 
in his arms while the vacuum 
cleaner goes to and fro. 


This is the time of year when 

every hedgerow grows some¬ 
thing good to eat. The black¬ 
berries, of course, are the tastiest 
dish that Nature has to offer free, 
to anybody who does not mind the 
risk of getting scratched. 

Most hedges are composed of 
hawthorn bushes, and the fruit of 
the hawthorn, called the haw, is 
also edible, though hardly tasty. 
The birds certainly relish it in 
winter. Haws are coloured a dull 
red. Hips, on the other band, the 
fruits of the wild rose, are a much 
brighter red, and though strictly 
speaking edible are not very likely 
to be eaten as their flesh is tough 
and their seeds numerous. 

Rose-hip syrup 

The hips cf wild roses are verv 
rich in Vitamin C and a special 
syrup was prepared from them 
during the war, when other sources 
of this important vitamin were 
hard to come by. School children 
all over the country used to 
collect the hips as part of their 
contribution to the war effort. 
You can stilt buy this syrup at 
chemists' shops. 

Many hedgerows sport an 
occasional elder bush, and the 


purple-black berries of the elder 
are also eatable, though rather 
sharp for the average taste. They 
are. used, of course, to make 
elderberry wine. 

Many other shrubs are liable to 
grow in hedgerows, especially in 
chalk or limestone country, but 
their fruits _ or berries, though 
eaten by birds, are not recom¬ 
mended for human cousumption. 
These include the black berries of 
wayfaring tree, privet, and buck- 



A fine spray of wild blackberries 


TELEPHONE WHILE YOU 
TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


Passengers in high-speed trains 
between Paris and Lille can tele¬ 
phone any subscriber in Europe 
for a surcharge of about three 
shillings above the ordinary cost 
of the call. Relays along the line 
connect the moving trains with 
the Roquette telephone exchange 
in Paris. 

The telephone boxes are in¬ 
stalled in the buffet bar and are 
connected to a small, but power¬ 
ful. transmitter-receiver station. 
This links up with one or more of 
eleven 130-feet receiver aerials 
alongside the track. 

The 40-odd miles between Arras 


and Longueau stations on this 
route are covered by these trains 
in 29 minutes, at an average speed 
of 84.9 m.p.h.—the new world 
record for the fastest, regularly 
scheduled, start-to-stop run. 


thorn, and the pretty bright pink 
ones of the spindle tree. 

Many hedges and most copses 
and woods contain hazel bushes, 
and the hazel nut is one of the 
best free fruits provided by 
Nature. The wild nut is essentially 
the same as the cultivated one, but 
the so-called cob-nuts, or Kentish 
cobs, are especially fine 
Acorns are only good for pigs 
but the fruits of the beech, known 
as beech-mast, are very tasty. 

But they are very 
small, so that you have 
to split open quite ■, a 
number to get anything 
worth eating. Indeed, 
they might be called 
“ vegetable shrimps,” 
for this reason. 

One of the few wild 
fruits that is sold on a 
commercial scale is the 
one known in Scotland 
as the blaeberry, in 
the north of England 
as the bilberry, in the 
south of England as 
the whortleberry, and 
in a lestricted part of 
the South Midlands as 
the huckleberry. This 
dark, purple-black, 
berry grows on a small shrub 
cm heaths and moors, and makes 
the most delicious tarts and jams, 

^ A close relative of the bilberry 
IS the cowberry, whose red berries 
are found on moors and in woods 
in the north, and more rarely in 
Wales and south-west England, 
Another edible red berry is the 
cranberry, which grows in bogs. 

Richard Fitter 


In the church after 40 years 

A picture painted on wood and ' ' ^ 

depicting the Last Supper was 
rescued from the smouldering 
ruins of a church during the Battle 
of the Somme in the First World 
War by Sapper Lyons, a Surrey 
man. He brought it home mean- 
ing to give it to an English church 


but he was recalled to the front 
and soon after fie was killed in 
action. 

Now, more than 40 years later. 
It is hanging on a wall in St. 
Peter’s Church, Bognor Regis 
having been presented by a niece 
of Sapper Lyons. 


MSTALMENT 17. Screams of terror suddenly 
came from the fog below where Holmes, Watson^ 
scrlmbtpH'^^H® standing. Frantically they 

efas^d Pl.fr" --o^ks-and then the cries 

^ased. Plunging on they saw the fiery-eyed 
monster standing over the prostrate form of^Sir 
Henry Baskerville. 

r/i/s p/cture-yei 


Holmes shot the hound. It was no phantom ! Its 
grizzly appearance was due to the phosohorus 
Stapleton had smeared over it hoping that when the 

shock— 

'll ^ "Tbe young man had indeed 

eieved that H was the Hound of the Baskervilles. 
and had fallen unconscious. 



Sir Henry soon recovered, and they 
dashed into Stapleton’s house. He had 
gone, but they found his wife, tied and 
gagged. When they released her she 
j P ‘•’is because 

she had threatened to warn Sir Henry 
of the Hound. 


_ , , ' -’’I'trustees ofthe Esioie of Sir ArM..,rr„n-, n. , ” f ' i-ms treacnerous quagmire 

on. mrseslep „a, „ean .ea.H in .his morass. Data .hey 


Mrs. Stapleton lived in terror of her husband 
dared to betray his 
plans. She said he must have escaped into 
Grimpen Mire, where he had kept his hound. 

t'’® secret path 
which he had marked with sticks through 
this treacherous quagmire. 

Murray 
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The Children's Newspaper, October 3, 1959 
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/^GEOFFREY MORGAN 



Jerry arid Jane Conway are stay¬ 
ing with Dod NeilSon at Trevack 
Cove while Skipper Amos is in 
London and the Sailing barge, 
Mirelda, is under repair. 
Returning from the lobster pots 
one evening in Dod's fishing boat, 
they salvage a dummy figure of 
a man floating across their course. 
Dod thinks it is the properly of a 
film company shooting scenes on 
the cliff near the Devil’s Chimney, 
and .wonders where to hide it for 
the night. 

3. Director on 
the scene 

J ERRY looked at his cousin. 

“Well, out with it, Jane,” he 
urged. “Where?” 

“Aboard the Mirelda, of 
course,” she said. “The cabin’s 
a ready-made hideout. Mr. 
Gittins is the only person to go 
aboard, and he’s not working on 
the cabin at the moment.” 

“Just the job.” Jerry glanced at 
Dod for aonfirmation, adding: 
“And in any case, Gittins isn't 
coming until after lunch tomor¬ 
row, so the dummy can stay 
hidden there till noon.” 

“Seems as good a place as 
any,” Dod agreed. 

Jane was first aboard. She slid 
back the companion-hatch, took 


he did happen to walk in on it,” 
grinned Jerry. 

“Let’s hope it’ll be gone before 
he arrives and we’ve collected the 
salvage fee,” chuckled Jane. 

“We’d best get over to the post 
office now and find out where 
these film folk are staying,” Dod 
suggested. 

Jerry frowned gloomily. 

“Mr. Prentice is going to be 
Jolly curious if we suddenly start 
asking about the film company to¬ 
night,” he - pointed out. “He’ll 
guess we’re up to something.” 

Dod glanced helplessly from 
one to the other. 

“Joe Prentice has the only 
telephone in Trevack,” he 
explained. “We’ve got to go to 
him. We’ve no means o’ getting 
over to Penruddan tonight, and 
taking the dummy as well. And 
anyway, we’re not rightly - sure 
who’s it is yet. It’s my guess it’s 
the film folk’s.” 

“Well,” declared Jane archly. 
“I don’t know much about Mr. 
Prentice, but if we have to give 
him the low-down he’ll be deliver¬ 
ing the news with the mail in the 
morning.” 

“That won’t matter if we can 
stake our claim tonight,” returned 
Jerry slowly. His frown suddenly 



“ Jerry’s voice cracked years ago,” chimed in Jane gaily 


the hurricane lamp from its hook 
beside the ladder and lit it. Then 
she led the way down. 

In spite of the ventilation the 
place still reeked with damp. She 
glanced round the familiar cabin, 
sniffing the air. The bare fixtures 
were a drastic contrast to the com¬ 
fortable furnishings with which 
the living-quarters of the old 
barge had been equipped, but its 
dismal appcaranee was only 
temporary. She held up the light 
as Jerry and Dod brought down 
the dummy and stretched it out 
on the bare starboard bunk. 

“Give Mr. Gittins a shock if 


lifted as he turned to Dod. 
“What’s the name of the best 
hotel in Penruddan?” 

“The best hotel?” repeated the 
fisherman. “Well . . .” he pon¬ 
dered. “Let’s see . . . There’s 
only two to my knowing. I sup¬ 
pose the Penn- Rock is the 
smartest.” 

“What’s behind the brainwave, 
cousin?” demanded Jane. 

“Just an idea of getting on to 
the film company without telling 
the whole village,” Jerry grinned. 
“We needn’t ask Joe Prentice a 
thing—except f-rr permission to 
use the 'phone. I’ll ring the hotel 


and ask the receptionist where the 
company are staying. She, or 
someone there, is sure to know. 
And if you leave me to go to the 
post office alone, Prentice will 
think Tm getting through to 
Skipper Amos in London while 
the cheap rate is on.” 

Joe Prentice’s cottage housed a 
combination of post office and 
general store, though the only 
a4dition to the property that sug¬ 
gested it was different from the 
other cottages was a bay windov/ 
and a nameboard over the door. 

But if the shop was not very 
accommodating, the owner was. 
Joe Prentice invited Jerry in with 
a welcoming smile, although he 
had put up the shulters two hours 
earlier. He lit the lamp above the 
telephone cubicle and went back 
into his living-room, and as he 
closed the door, Jerry turned with 
relief to the directory. A few 
moments later he was getting 
through to the Penn Rock Hotel. 

Actor in hospital 

“My name’s Conway and I’m 
speaking from Trevack Cove,” 
Jerry explained to the reception 
girl. “ I believe there’s a film com¬ 
pany working near Penruddan and 
I wonder if the director or pro¬ 
ducer is staying in your hotel?” 

“They are both staying here,” 
the girl told him, “but I’m afraid 
neither are in the hotel at the 
moment. Can I take a message?” 

“Well, it’s rather important. 
When will they bo back?” 

“I’m afraid I’ve no idea.” The 
voice paused. “You see, there’s 
been an accident. Mr. Craig, one 
of the actors, has been taken to 
hospital. The director and pro¬ 
ducer are over in Penzance.” 

“Oh—well-” Jerry hesitated, 

wondering how to explain himself. 
“I W'anted to inquire if they had 
lost some property—a dummy 
figure—you know, the sort of 
thing they use to impersonate- 

“Hold the Sins” 

“Yes, yes, I know.” the girl 
broke in gently. “I’ve heard about 
it. It was lost yesterday. Have 
you found it? Look,” she hurried 
on, “will you hold the line a 
moment? I might be able to get 
hold of somebody. I think one or 
two of the company are in the 
smoking-room.” 

Jerry waited in impatient silence 
until a strong, masculine voice 
spoke in his ear; “Hallo. Wilson 
speaking.” 

“H-hallo,” Jerry ventured diffi^ 
dently. “Is that the director?” 

“One of them,” was the curt 
reply. “ Do 1 understand that 
you’ve picked up our missing 
special effect?” 

“Yes, sir. A dummy figure. It 
was adrift off Trevack this even- 
Continued on page 10 



JYON’T forget that it is 
a golden rule of all 
Ovaltineys to drink ‘Ovaltine’ 
every day. ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
is made from the very best 
of Nature’s foods and it 
contains important food ele¬ 
ments, including vitamins. 
Remind Mummy to serve this 
delicious and nourishing 
beverage with your meals and 
always drink it at bedtime 
every night. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 
Members ofihe League of Ovaltineys 
have great fun with the secret.high- 
signs, signals and code. You can 
join the League and obtain your 
badge and the Official Rule B^Qok 
(w-hich also contains the vy’ords 
and music of the Ovaltiney songs), 
by sending a label from’ a tirj of 
‘Ovaltine’ w'ith your full name, 
address and age to : THE CHIEF 
OVALTINEY (Dept. D). 42 Upper 
Grosvenor- Street, London, \V.l. 



Ti/ni this upside down to find the correct answers 
■sSaj aqt 

JO apis SUOJAV UO OJB sped S,UBUJS}Ca 
•:iaiis Suisti si UBiusjcg 

'UOIJISOd SUOJAV sip UI SuipUBJS St SJ|dUJ_Q 'g 
•XPAt SuoJM SupBj SI japiarj 
•u.wop XUBUl 00) SMOllS pJBOg OJODg 


The World's most popular Food Beverage 


THE STORY OF THE WHEEL. No. 2 



the 

first 

wheel 


THE invention of the wheel was one of the simplest 
but also one of the most important ideas in the 
- history of mankind. It first appeared in the near 
East round about 3000 BC, probably in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, but was not, as commonly supposed, merely 
the end piece of a log. It usually consisted of 
three pieces of wood held together by struts, 
making a shape as near round as possible. The 
wooden wheel, in various forms,' then began to 
jolt and rattle its way through history but it was 
not until late in the 19th century that design 
began to show much improvement on the old 
ideas. For this was when the first practicable 
pneumatic tyre was invented by John Boyd Dunlop. 


today BUN&OJP tyres make 
wheels faster, safer, more efficient! 


cru/459/133 
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FINE SET OF 5 RHODESIA and NYASALAND 


T^e children’s Newspaper, October 3, 1959 



Also New HERM islands 

PRICE 6d. 

To all requesting Quality Approvals 
we will send these fine stamps (un¬ 
used) for 6d. plus 3d. postage 
(Overseas 1/- extra Regd.) 'Wmi- 
OUT APPROVALS Price l/9d. 
idult collectors catered for. Monthly 
selections our speciality. If you 
wish you may join *' THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB." Sub. 1/-. Ap¬ 
provals sent monthly. (Postal Sec. 
Est. 1807.) 

(Parents* permission required.) 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 92), Canterbury, Kent. 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


27 ANIMAL STAMPS 

FREE! 

Simply give us your 
name and address and 
enclose 3d. for postage 
and we will send this 

WONDERFUL 
PACKET OF 
STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF 
CHARGE 

In. addition marvellous Approvals will 
accompany each gift. Ko obligation to buy 
anything. 

Please tell your parents you are wrilino. 

SRIDGNORTH STAMP CO, LTD., 

(Dept. E.52)i Bridgnorth. Shropshire 



100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gaug^e to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
la. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

CT. BUSH (CN46), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 


10 Aden 
7 Brunei 1/3 

100 China 1/6 

100 Hungary 2/- 

100 Denmark 2/6 

100 Gt. Britain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 .-do— 2/- 

100 Germany 1/3 

50 India 1/3 

25 Egypt 1/3 


25 Turkey 
50 Switzerland 
100 Spain 
10 Kenya 
20 Liberia 
25 Malaya- 
10 Mauritius 
10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 
100 Australia 7/- 
50 Canada 2/- 

50 New Zealand 3/- 
200 Brit. Empire 5/6 
100 World 2/- 


1/3 

2 /- 

2/B 

1 /- 

6 /- 

1/6 

1/3 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

Illustrated 8-Page List included free with 
orders. Lists of USED G.B., AUSTRALIA 
or INDIA sent on request. Gibbons’ 1959 
Simplified Catalogue available, price 21/-, 
postage 2/-. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (DepL C.N.). 

7 Allingfoti St., Victoria, London, S.W.T 


JUBILEE. CORONATION AND 
ROYAL VISIT STAMPS 

free 'k 

2 King Geo. V. Jubilee stamps from Canada 
and Australia, 2 Coronation and a Royal 
Visit stamp, are offered FREE to applicants 
for my Bargain Approvals, and enclosing 3d. 
for postage. 

Please tell your parents before replying 

S. W. SALMON (C4n, 

119 Boeeherott Road. IPSWICH 


15 


FRENCH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 

Including latest Polynesian Hula 
Girl, etc. All different designs 
with Wild Pig, Gazelles, Leopard, 
Rhino, Fish and other animals. 
Terrific variety. 

'fc Super offer to new members of 
the Sterling Stamp Club (admission 
free—many advantages). Just send 
3d. postage and ask to see a 
selection of our popular Sterling 
Approvals. Please tell your parents. 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 
(PEPT. CN67), LANCING, SUSSEX 


FREE! 



4 ANTIGUA STAMPS 

Values Jc. to Sc. GIVEN FREE to 
applicants sending for my Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please ask parents* permission. 

J. COLLINGWOOD 
3 Pears Road, HOUNSLOW, Midd<. 



2/11 

Post 7d. 

This exciting new Set contains Magnify¬ 
ing Glass, Finger Print Pad, Powder, 
Brush, Clue Bags. Mould making 
Powder, Tweezers, Warrant Card, Note 
and Record Books. Send NOW 3/6 P.O. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N«12 


lOi STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all differrent) is 
offered Free to readers who send A^d. post¬ 
age and ask to see our Discount Approvals. 
(Price without Approvals —1/- post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 
SEATON. WORKINGTON. ENGLAND 


FREE STAMPS 

EACH MONTH 

and other novel 

ATTRACTIONS 

Ask for details afong 
with our very popular 
BARGAIN APPROVALS 
Send 3d. postage and 
state Foreign or Colonial wanted. 
Please tell your parents. 

FELIX STAMP CO. (CNK) 

10 Stanah Gardens, Thornton, Blackpool 



, Pock'n Ro/l GUITARS 

PMKS^OmL nUANMOm 

cmpfxi 

£4.4.0 

SEND 5/. P. &. PKG. FOR 
7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, 
BALANCE 23 FTNTLY. 
PAYMENTS 4/6. FREE WITH 
THE GUITAR—COLOURED 
SKIFFLE SASH Sc EASY PLAY¬ 
ING SYSTEM—STRUM IMME¬ 
DIATELY. Electric Pick-Up £2 
extra. Limited number remain these special 
full size plectrum models. Ideal for Cha- 
Cha, Skiffle, Rock ’n’ Roll, etc. Handsomely 
polished or two-toned. Super, treble & bass, 
warm responses. Solo or band. Impossible 
to describe, play it yourself. New Italian 
professional model from Sicily—6 string, 
not 4. Seasoned wood. Free Lists Watches.' 




Calendar watch ; 
NObEPostr 

CASHPRtCi 79'6 ONLY 


(XlfAUQUABTER & QeHERAI SUPPlItS ITP. 


ALSO WITH CENTRE 
SECOND. A sensational 
offer. Novel, practical _ 

for businessmen or sportsmen, calendar 
dial keeps you informed of date changed 
by automatic action every 24 hours. Real 
pin-lever* escapement, shock and dust 
resistant. Neat flat case. Comprehensive 
guarantee. Plated with pure unadulterated 
platinum. No deposit, simply send 2/6 
for pack. & reg. Test this popular brand 
7 days, then 18 ftntly. pymU. 4/11. Cash 
price, on strap, 79/6, plus 2/6 p. & p. 
Luminous dial 6/6 extra and matching 
bracelet 12/6 extra—sent on free approval. 
(Dept. CN/69), 196-200 Celdharbour Lane, 
Loughboro' June., London, S.E.5, Open Sat. 


Designed for Sport 


JJow do you hold your bat when 
you play table tennis? Some 
players hold it as they would a 
tennis racket, in an ordiiyrry hand 
grip; others hold it with thumb 
and fingers on opposite sides of 
the handle, as if it were a pen. 

Two new Chinese stamps show 
a table tennis player using yet a 


championships. Last year the 
European contests were held in 
Budapest and to mark the event 
the Hungarian Post Office issued 
two large stamps. One showed a 
player in action and the other. 




third grip, the bat being held be¬ 
tween his thumb and fingers as if 
it had no handle. 

The new stamps mark the 
Chinese victory in the men’s world 
championships held in Germany 
earlier this year. Their design is 
very plain, with only the date, 
1959, and the player’s shirt and 
socks in colour. 

A gay little collection can be 
made of stamps and postmarks 
with table tennis as their theme. 
It would have to start with two 
stamps, showing players from a 
long sports series issued in 1948 
by Nicaragua. 

Since then, stamps or special 
postmarks have been used almost 
every year to mark the world 



CONWAYS TAKE THEIR CUE 


Continued from page 9 

ing. We were out in a local fish¬ 
ing boat and-” 

“You’re at Trcvack, are you? 
What’s the name?” 

“Jerry Conway.” 

“Well, that’s fine, Mr. Con¬ 
way. Can you hang on to it until 
the morning. Til be over then. 
About nine o'clock.” 

“We'll look out for you,” Jerry 
said, and after thanking Joe 
Prentice and wishing him good¬ 
night, he went back to the cottage 
to fell Jane and Dod the news. 

Next morning, a few minutes 
after nine, the film director arrived 
in an elaborate shooting-brake. 
The Conways stood outside the 
Neilson’s cottage watching the 
narrow ribbon of road that snaked 
up out of the cove, and as soon 
as the vehicle came in sight, they 
went out to meet it. 

Jerry read the neat scripted 
letters spelling CortneyAVeston 
Productions, London on the tim¬ 
bered bodywork, and stepped out 
into the road with Jane only a 
pace behind him as the driver 
pulled up. 

“Good morning,” smiled the 
man. “Do you know where 1 
can find Mr. Conway?” 

“You’ve found him,” Jerry 
grinned, and could not help feel¬ 
ing that however brusque Mr. 
Wilson’s voice might have sounded 
on the telephone, he was a man 
he could immediately take to in 
person. He was young and 


powerfully built, with the looks of 
an artist who worked in front 
of the cameras rather than behind 
them. 

“Pleased to know you.” Wilson 
clasped Jerry’s hand. “Your 
voice on the phone last night led 
me to look for someone older.” 

“Jerry’s voice cracked years 
ago,” chimed in Jane gaily. 

“Broke, you mean,” corrected 
Jerry. “This is my cousin, Jane, 
from Canada,” he added. 

“How do?” Jane greeted. 

“I’m Hugh Wilson.” He shook 
her hand warmly. “Now, where 
is this prop of ours?” 

“Aboard the Mirelda.” Jerry 
pointed down towards the quay. 
“She’s the old sailing barge there. 
We stowed your dummy in the 
cabin.” 

Hugh Wilson drove them down 
to the point where the road 
led on to the breakwater. He was 
very interested in the barge and 
asked a torrent of questions as 
they walked along the quay. 
“How did you come to tie up in 
this outlandish spot?” he ended. 

Jerry grinned as he stepped 
aboard. 

“Any port in a storm,” he said, 
pushing back the hatch. “Come 
on down, Mr. Wilson,” he 
invited, descending the ladder. At 
the bottom he pulled up sharply, 
as he stared open-mouthed at the 
starboard bunk. 

The dummy had gone! 

To be continued 


which the 26-mile Marathon race 
will end. Another value shows the 
ruined Baths of Caracalla, where 
the gymnastic events will be held. 

The other pre-Olympic series 
comes from San Marino. This 
tiny republic in north-east Italy is 
familiar to every stamp collector 
for its many pictorial issues. 

Five of San Marino’s new 
stamps portray members of the 
international Olympic Games 
Committee, and two show the por¬ 
trait of Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 


pictured here, made quite an 
attractive design from a bat and 
ball. 

J>LANS are going ahead for the 
greatest sports meeting of all, 
the Olympic Games, to be held 
next year in Rome. Already two 
series of stamps have been issued 
in preparation for the 1960 
Olympics. 

One series, issued in Italy, con¬ 
tains five stamps depicting historic 
Roman monuments and buildings 
which will figure in the Games. 
On the 60-lire value, for instance, 
is the Arch of Constantine, under 



He was the French sportsman who 
in 1894 suggested that the Olympic 
Games of the Ancient Greeks 
should be revived. 

Thanks to his efforts the first 
of the modern meetings was held 
two years later in Greece. Since 
then the Games have been held 
every four years, except when the 
two World Wars prevenied this. 

Prominent on all the new 
stamps is the Olympic symbol, 
five linked circles representing the 
five continents which send com¬ 
petitors to the Games. 

C. W. Hill. " 

Rubbish heap 



It has taken an Italian tile- 
setter nearly 40 years to build 
this strange tangle of towers 
out of scrap metal, broken 
bottles, old crockery, and 
other junk. 
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r/ie Ch/Zc/ren’s Newspaper, October 3, t959 



TWO FROIVJ ONE 

Re-arrange a seven-letter word 
which is ihe name of, a type of 
boat to make two new words 
meaning: 

^ 4 _N odd number; and a head 
covering. 

A for Answer 

The answer to each clue begins 
with the letter A. 

JJe wrote a book of fables. 

. Who has been called the 
“Father of the British Navy”? 
Who is the Patron Saint of Scot¬ 
land? ■ 

Who fell down a rabbit hole? 
Name the minstrel of Robin 
Hood’s band of merry men. 

WORD LADDER 

(^AN you change the word SAND 
into ROCK in four steps by 
changing one letter at a time? 


to 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. ! Economy. 
5 Mathematical symbol. 7 Dried 
grape. 9 He provides much of our 
food, to Case. 12 Short sleep. 
14 Cylinder. 15 To eat into. 
16 Title. 17 Felt ill. 18 Agile. 
20 Order to return. 21 Adver¬ 
tisement. 22 Carry on again. 
READING DOWN. 1 Religious 
pamphlets. 2 Angry. 3 Passage- 
money. 4 Dial it for the time in 
London. 5 Buccaneer. 6 Not 
out. 8 Old and doddering. 9 
Material. 11 Destroyed. 13 To 
sell goods from door to door. 15 
Invoices. 17 Competent. 19 
Spoil. 20 Royal Academy. 

Answer next week 

ZOO NEWS 


J'HE hyenas won e\'eryone’s 
praise. 

For at last he has mended his 
^vays. 

Of his laugh rude and loud, 

He no longer is proud, 

He just giggles politely these daysl 



jiyj^osT of this picture has been formed by figures. Can you say what 
the figures are and how many times each has been used? 


17 


ra 


7$ 


21 


17 


75 


72 



73 


SMSLE AWAY 

JJere is a very amusing game 
which can be played any¬ 
where and by any number of 
players. 

The players sit in a circle with 
perfectly straight faces. One 
player is allowed to smile, then 
passes his hands over his face to, 
wipe olT the smile and throws it 
to another player. That player 
follows the same procedure. But 
if anyone else smiles out of turn, 
that player leaves the game. 

It is a game which cannot fail 
to raise a smile—even at the 
wrong moment! 

t 

Sayings about speech 

'J'he least said, the soonest 
mended. 

Speech is silver, silence is golden. 
Many people speak much who 
cannot speak well. 

It is sooner said than done. 

One may say too much, even 
upon the best subject. 


SIX 

By re-arranging the letters in 
each of the following two sen¬ 
tences you can form the names of 
six birds. See if you can find 
them all. 

J^RING this in through lane. 

Turn label on glass tab. 

Disguised proverb 

Can you recognise the familiar 
proverb e.xpresscd in this long- 
winded way? 

guBMiT your whole environment 
to critical inspection. 

Ere quitting terra-firma in a ver¬ 
tical direction. 


Complete the word 

By putting three letters on either 
side of those given below, you will 
be able to form a nine-letter word 
which means a crisis. 

-—RGB-- 

FIND THE BIRDS 

Can you fnd six birds from the 
following jumbled word clues ? 
^DD M to a TRAIN. 

Add A to COUNT. 

Add G to a WINDER. 

Add P to ROLLED. 

Add I to PLIANT. 

Add E to a SOUL. 


T b! each of the following pairs of numbered sentences, the 
-*■ blanks represent two words which sound alike hut are spelt 
differently. Can you write them all correctly? 

Answers are given in cohiinn 5 


1. He looked - and hearty 

after his holiday. 

To stop the cab you must 
--the driver. 

2. He told me his-opinion. 

- fruits are a pleasant 

sweetmeat. 

3. Your investment has earned. 

five per - interest. 

The prisoner threw liis 
pursuers off the -. 


4. Blood Hows through each 

artery and-. 

Unfortunately, my efforts to 
help were in -. 

5. Some wines are dry and 

others are ——. 

Wc must buy a new -- of 

furniture. 

6. Please keep a close - on 

his progress. 

He gave me a - for £10. 


or 


"jNT'' Did you ever see 

such a nose!” said Miss 
Long-tailed Ficldmouse to Miss 
Short-tailed Field Vole. And they 
giggled behind their forepaws as 
Sidney Shrew came towards them 
through the orchard grass. 

Indeed, Sidney's nose was 
different from either of theirs. 
Thin, long, with stiff whiskers 
sprouting from each side, it 
waggled at the tip. At least, it 
did when he stopped near them to 
wriggle it up a grass stalk after a 
tasty green insect. 

“If I had a nose like that 1 
would hide it, not poke it every¬ 
where,” said Miss Feldmouse. 

“He will do that once too 
often,” sniggered Miss Vole. 

And Sidney overheard. “ Sillies! ” 
he said. “Fm proud of my nose. 
It finds me food. And adventure.” 

It certainly found him adventure 
that evening. For, alongside the 
farmhouse lawn he came upon an 
open trench. In it was a small, 
round hole. ■ 


II 


Poking his nose inside it, he 
discovered that this was the be¬ 
ginning of a narrow tunnel which 
smelt damp and exciting. 

Inside he trotted, along and 
along, till the tunnel turned 
sharply upwards. Sidney managed 
that, and found his nose poking 
out into the vegetable garden. 
But only his nose, for the tunnel 
narrowed suddenly here, 

“I’ll have to go back,” said 
Sidney. But he could neither 
turn, nor go backwards. Nor dig 
his. way out. For he was inside 
the pipe the farmer was laying to 
carry water to his vegetable plot. 

“Those horrid girls were right!” 
he thought sadly. 

But his nose saved him, after 
all. For presently, when the 
farmer came to screw on the tap. 
he spotted Sidney's nose waggling . 
through the fitting. 

In a moment he had unscrewed 
the joint there, and out jumped 
Sidney. Jane Thornicroft 


TO A FRIEND 

(2Iome and play! 

Come and play! 

Under the hickory tree 
Today. 

We shall gather, 

We shall keep. 

All the dark hickories 
At our feet. 

And together 
We shall break 
And eat the nuts 
The squirrels take. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Two from one. Pinnace—nine, cap. 
A for Answer. Aesop ; Alfred the 
GreatSt. Andrew ; Alice in Wonder¬ 
land ; Alan-a-dale. Word ladder. 
Sand, sank, sack, sock, rock. How 
many figures ? Six 7’s ; six 2’s ; four 
3’s. Complete the word. Eme-rge- 
ncy. Find the birds. Martin ; toucan ; 
widgeon ; redpoll ; pintail ; ousel. 
Hidden six. Nightingale ; thrush ; 
robin. Albatross ; gull ; gannet. 
Disguised proverb. Look before you 
leap. 

MIXED DOUBLES 
1 Hale, hail. 2 Candid, candied. 
3 Cent, scent. 4 Vein, vain. 5 
Sweet, suite. 6 Check, cheque. 



Here’s an exciting eppertunity for every 
“ Children’s Newspaper ” household! 

PROVE FOR YOURSELF that 
the new, simplified Odhams “ Living 
Language ” Course really IS the 
easiest, quickest, liveliest way to learn 
French ! There’s not a penny to pay. and 
absolutely NO obligation—just post the 
coupon below and you’ll get. entirely 
FREE a unique SAMPLE RECORD 
(33 1/3 r.p.m.)—and it’s yours to keep 1 
Once you begin to follow this record and 
printed text provided, you’ll be amazed 
to find yourself speaking French—very 
soon you’ll be able to speak common 
phrases, ask everyday questions. Yes, 
young or old, YOU can now learn French 
quickly, easily and INEXPENSIVELY by 
means of Odhams “ Living Language ” 
Course. Fascinating spare-time study helps 


with school lessons, speeds children to s 


. . tA- 

cess in examinations, makes for greater en¬ 
joyment of French films, 
plays, books, radio, 
holidays abroad. 


m THE FAMILY 

can enjoy this 40- 
lesson course on 
HI-FI records. 

Leorn As You Listen 
Hear, on high-fidelity records, 
a famous French teacher speak¬ 
ing in his native tongue, and 
at the same time see, in special 
books provided, the words and 
p.hra5es heard. 

Records for ANY player. 


ACT NOW! 




For FREE sample 
“Hear it Yourself” 
Lesson* full details of 
the Course and con¬ 
venient pay-as-you- 
learn plan, fill in and 
post coupon NOW ! 
Offer applies in U.K. 

and Eire only. 

*1/ you do not require the 
long-play record, ask for 
details of the Course. 


1 


To : Odhams Press Ltd.» Dep£. EH.O.S* Living 
Language ” Course, Basted, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION send me FREE Sample 
Recorded Lesson* details of Odhams “ LIVING LAN-, 
GUAGE ” Course (FRENCH) and convenient pay-as- 
you-learn plan. 

* Delete if Record is not required. 

(Parents or guardian’s signature if under 21). 

BLOCK LETTERS BELOW PLEASE 


NAME .... 
Full Postal 
ADDRESS 


! E.O.5/3/10/59 
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SPOTLIGHT ON EUROPE’S 
ATHLETIC STARS 


last great international 
athletics-meeting of the season 
takes place under floodlights at the 
White City this Wednesday. 

Stockholm is sending a formid¬ 
able team to meet London’s 
athletes, and in addition stars from 
Russia, Finland, Poland. West 
Germany, and other European 
countries will be competing in the 
invitation events. 

Europe’s best 

The greatest race of the evening 
may well be the three-miles, in 
■which Stan Eldon, the Windsor 
policeman who achieved two fine 
victories on the recent tour of 
Russia and Finland, will face some 
of the best European distance 
runners. As well as Gordon Pirie, 
his opponents are likely to include 
the Russian Pyotr Bolotnikov, who 
may prove the outstanding runner 
at the next Olympics. He is pre¬ 
paring to enter the 5000 and 
10,000 metres, and possibly the 
Marathon. 

The mile should also provide 
plenty of thrills. Dan Waern, 
Swedish holder of the world 1000 
metres record, and Siegfred Valen¬ 
tin, holder of the European 1500- 
metres record, have both accepted 


invitations. And Derek Ibbotson, 
now back to his best form, is con¬ 
vinced that he will break four 
minutes. 

Another mile race which should 
provide CQual thrills if not equal 
times is to discover the “Miler of 
the Future.” Invitations have 
been sent to all of Britain’s out¬ 
standing milers under 19. 

Britain has at least four lads 
who promise to uphold our tradi¬ 
tion in what is generally regarded 
as the most exciting of races. All 
are 18 and all of them have 
covered the distance in under 4 
minutes 12 seconds. 

Outstanding youngsters 

Richard Jones of Barnet, Hert¬ 
fordshire, has done 4 minutes 10 
seconds; Colin Robinson of Roch¬ 
dale has 4 minutes 10.1 seconds to 
his credit; Derek Fernee of Oxford 
is only four-fifths of a second 
slower; and Martin Heath, a 
maths student at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, Liverpool, has 
done 4 minutes 12 seconds. 

These are times much faster 
than Roger Bannister or Derek 
Ibbotson ever achieved at a similar 
age 


Surridge leads 
Surrey to 
Rhodesia 

Jt is not often that county 

cricket teams go on tour over¬ 
seas, but 13 Surrey players fly to 
Rhodesia this weekend for two 
matches in Salisbury and Bula¬ 
wayo. 

Peter May, still convalescing 
after an operation, will not be in 
the team, and leading the side is 
Stuart Surridge, who captained the 
County to five of their seven suc¬ 
cessive Championship successes. 

Jim Laker is another of the 
Surrey' stars who will not make 
the trip. He has announced his 
retirement from first-class cricket, 
although he hopes to play with 
one of the League clubs in the 
North next season. 

Best of the 


~SPORTING GALLERY 

JIM ARh^FIELD 

Born in Manchester, Jim Armfield 
has lived in Blackpool since he 
was eight. At Arnold Grammar 
School in the seaside town, he 
played wing three-quarter in the 
Rugby XV in the Christmas terms. 
Hockey was the game in the Easter 
terms, but not caring much for it, 
he took up soccer as an alternative 
with his Church team, St. Peter’s. 


Ths Zhildren'$ Newspaper, October 3, 1959 


season 


International sprinters 
Madeleine Weston (left) 
and Marianne Dew get 
a few hints from their 
coach, Reg Bale. 



ALL-ROUND 

ALFIE 


^HE cup and 100 guineas award 
for the best performance of the 
cricket season has gone to Mike 
Smith, the Warwickshire captain. 

As well as heading the batting 
averages with 57.94 runs, Mike 
also became the first man to score 
3000 runs in a season for ten years. 

Jim Parks, the Sussex wicket- 
keeper-batsman, became the first 
player to win two awards in one 
year. He scored the fastest cen¬ 
tury (61 minutes), and had the best 
wicket-keeping record—85 caught 
and six stumped. 

Other awards went to Warwick¬ 
shire’s John Bannister for his 10 
for 41 against the Combined Ser¬ 
vices; Peter Walker of Glamorgan, 
for holding 64 catches; and young 
Abbas Baig, who scored a century 
for India in his first Test Match. 

The sponsors of the awards 
also made a special presentation 
to Godfrey Evans, one of the 
game’s greatest-ever wicket¬ 
keepers, who has announced his 
retirement. He received a statuette 
of a golden wicket-keeper’s glove. 

Joining Kent in 1939, Godfrey 
was first choice for England from 
1946 to this year. Altogether he 
played in 91 Tests (a world 
record), caught or stumped 1020 
victims (219 in Tests), and scored 
14620 runs (2439 in Tests). 

One of the game’s greatest 
personalities, Godfrey Evans will 
be missed all over the world. 




He is now a sidesman at that 
church. 

In those days Jim was a 
winger and as such, he was given 
a trial with Blackpool F.C. at 
the age of 17. An injury to a 
full-back in a colts’ match caused 
him to drop back into the de. 
fence and it is as a defender that 
he has won renown. He made 
his first appearance in Black¬ 
pool's League team at the end of 
I9S4, became captain of Young 
England, and last season was 
voted Young Footballer of the 
Year. 


TWO NAMES TO NOTE 


The tennis season now drawing 
to a close has brought two 
more teenage girls to the fore. One 
is 15-year-old Robin Blakelock, 
daughter of a Lloyd’s under- 
■writer, from Partridge Green, 
Sussex, who won the British 
junior girls’ championship at Wim¬ 
bledon recently. 

Robin is devoting all her leisure 
time to developing her tennis. She 
has even left school to concen¬ 
trate on practice, and is studying 
for her G.C.E. by correspondence. 
An even brighter future is pre- 

Unexpected tour 

Harry Newton left Bolton early 
this year to seek fame as a fast 
bowler with Sussex. But he was 
not retained at the end of the 
season. 

However, while playing in the 
Sussex Second XI, he met Prince 
Shatrushalyasinghi, nephew of the 
illustrious Duleepsinjhi, and son 
of the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, 
a member of the Sussex club. 

When the prince returned home 
to India recently, he took Harry 
Newton with him, to play for his 
father s team, and to coach young 
players at Jamnegar. 


dieted for 16-year-old Karen 
Hantp, who provided the shock 
of this year’s tennis when she beat 
Angela Mortimer in the U.S. 
championships. 

The daughter of a San Diego 
university lecturer, Karen has 
been playing tennis since she was 
eight. She is coached by Maureen 
Connolly, who was Wimbledon 
champion three times before she 
was 20. 

“But Karen is going to be far 
greater than ,I ever was,” says 
“Little Mo.” 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. What is the name of the 
Australian Rugby League team 
now in England? 

2 . Chinese athletes cannot hold 
a world record. Why? 

3. Which country holds the 
Ryder Cup for golf? 

4. Which tennis player is nick¬ 
named “The Chief”? 

5. Who holds the F.A. Cup? 

6 . Natalie Stewar swims for 
England, Which other country 
has she represented? 
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ram, no 
play 

J^RUNDEL F.C. have often had to 
cancel home matches because 
their ground had been flooded by 
the River Arun overflowing its 
banks. Now, with the football 
season just begun, they cannot 
play at home because their pitch 
is too hard and dry. 

For five weeks before the season 
opened, fire engines pumped thou¬ 
sands of gallons of water on to 
the ground but it remains dry with 
long cracks criss-crossing it. Fill¬ 
ing in gaping holes with sand has 
had little effect. 

Clay lies im.mediately below the 
surface of the Arundel pitch. 
Water poured on the ground 
merely flows off the clay back into 
the Arun. 











































































